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LITEKATUEE     AND    JOUBNALISM.1 

"IT'S  little  good  comes  out  of  writing  for  newspapers."  So  said 
Thackeray's  Captain  Shandon,  then  taking  his  holiday  on  the 
, other  »side  of  the  Channel,  and  immediately  adding  :  "It's 
better  here,  living  easy  at  Boulogne,  where  the  wine's  plenty, 
and  the  brandy  costs  but  two  francs  a  bottle."  2  According  to 
severer  authorities  than  Shandon,  who,  broadly  speaking,  belonged 
to  his  period,  not  only  to  write  for  newspapers  was  no  good, 
but  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  was  to  play  into  Satan's 
hands,  and  to  risk  demoralisation,  moral,  spiritual,  and 
intellectual,  for,  in  his  edition  of  his  father's  literary  biography,3 
the  younger  Coleridge,  with  not  less  of  indignant  gravity  than,  to 
the  modern  reader  it  may  seem,  of  freedom  from  all  sense  of 
humour,  devotes  several  pages  to  showing  the  elder  Coleridge's 
connection  with  newspapers  did  not  really  justify  any  imputation 
upon  his  piety.  Some  thirteen  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Coleridge's  self -revelations,  there  had  been  paid  in  the  Last 
Essays  of  Eli  a  a  well-known  tribute  to  the  editor  and  creator 
of  the  Morning  Post,  the  consummate  Daniel  Stuart,  for  whom 
not  only  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  but  the  poet  Wordsworth  himself, 
had  been  glad  to  write.  Wordsworth,  however,  who  should 
have  been  an  authority  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  thought  that 
the  newspaper  influences  so  unfavourable  to  Coleridge's  clerical 
orthodoxy  came,  not  from  his  contributions  to  the  Morning  Post, 
but  from  his  editorship  of  the  Watchman.  That  print,  eschewing 
the  odious  name  of  a  newspaper,  called  itself  a  miscellany  deigning, 
in  deference  to  the  popular  demand,  to  report  and  discuss 
matters  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Coleridge's  son  and 
editor  gravely,  even  sorrowfully,  admits  that  to  edit  for  any 
length  of  time  a  periodical  work  which  is  the  successful  organ 
of  its  party,  is  indeed,  in  some  degree,  a  danger  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  sense.  Nor,  apparently,  does  it  occur  to  him  that  this 
danger  may  disappear  when  the  organ  in  question  is  so  little  of 
a  success  as  was  Coleridge's,  and  its  public  composed  of  none  but 
admittedly  good  Anglo-Catholics  themselves.  After  this  prelude, 
the  family  representatives  of  the  Highgate  sage  deal  with  certain 

(1)  Sterne,   Coleridge.     By  H.    D.    Traill.     (English   Men  of    Letters    Series.) 
(Messrs.    Macmillan.)     Thomas  Love   Peacock.     By   Carl  Van   Doren.     (Messrs. 
Dent.)     Coleridge's    Biographia    Epistolaris.     Edited    by    A.    Turnbull.     2    vols. 
(George  Bell  and  Sons.) 

(2)  Pendennis,  Vol.  II.,  chapter  6. 

(3)  See  Biographia    Literaria,   Vol.    I.,  Part   I.,  page   Ivi.      (Pickering,    1857.) 
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theological  and  metaphysical  generalities,  that  may  be  passed  by, 
so  successfully  as  to  clear  the  august  memory  from  the  aspersions 
originating  only  in  the  fact  of  Coleridge,  the  poet  and  philosopher, 
the   great    spiritual   teacher   of   his   age,  having   been  also   the 
successful  journalist.    In  other  words,  the  editor  of  the  Watchman 
had  touched  the  undoubted  pitch  of  authorship,  and  the  more 
dangerous  pitch  of  journalism,  demonstrably  without  contracting 
any  defilement  such  as  could  unfit  him  for  representing  Catholic 
principles  in  their  most  august  shape.     So  much  for  Coleridge. 
But  long  before  his  time,  the  reproach  of  "writing  for  the  news- 
papers "  had  been  considered  the  worst  that  could  be  brought 
against  respectable  citizens  in  Church  or  State.     Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  the  taunt  was  losing  its  sting,  largely 
as  a  consequence  of  the  great  qualities  in  the  periodical  Press 
shown  by  those  very  High  Churchmen  whose  lineage  was  after- 
wards traced  back  to  Coleridge  himself.    Stuart's  staff,  in  addition 
to    Coleridge's    most    famous    contemporaries    already    named, 
included  the  Shakespearian  scholar  and  first  literary  critic  of  the 
age,  Hazlitt,  and  Thomas  De  Quincey.     De  Quincey,  indeed, 
two  years  after  Coleridge's  death,  and  more  than  a  decade  before 
Coleridge's  representatives  had  put  forth  the  apologia  on  which 
something  has  been  said,  vigorously  vindicated  the  English  news- 
paper and  its  writers  in  Tait's  Magazine  for  December,  1836  ' 
Without  literary  talent  of  a  various  and  high  order,  no  join  mil 
can,  he  said,  now  hold  its  own.    This  claim  for  the  newspaper 
to  be  considered  as  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  literature  as  the 
book  was  not  advanced  by  De  Quincey  for  the  first  time ;  it  had 
been  asserted  or  assumed  by  all  the  prose  masters  of  the  Georgian 
age,  with  the  single  exception,   as  Mr.   Traill  reminds  us,  of 
Laurence   Sterne.     The  attention   given   by  the  present  writer 
elsewhere  to  more  ancient  instances  of  the  connection  now  men- 
tioned, makes  it  desirable    that    he    should    confine    himself  as 
closely  as  may  be  to  our  own  time.     Incidentally,  however,  it 
may   be  pointed   out   that   Fielding,   not   less   than    Smollett, 
educated  himself  in  the  dramatist's  and  novelist's  school  for  1 1n- 
work    of    newspaper    writer.      As    regards    the    author   of    tin- 
'Sentimental  Journey,  the  accident  of  personal  pique,  rather  than 
any  genuine  contempt  for  the  journalist's  business,  explains  his 
|i;ir;i(l('<l  ;ivnid:m<v  of  ;ill  romxrtion  with  newspapers  of  every  sort. 
On  that  particular  point  there  can  be  no  better  authority  than 
the  late  H.   D.  Traill,  himself,  like  others  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  in  due  course  to  be  mentioned,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  genuine  man  of  letters  and  practical  journalist  combined. 

(1)  Masson's  edition  of  De  Quincey   (Black).   Vol.    XT.,  paj^e  313.     A    '/Wy'.s- 
Account  of   Toryism,    Whiggism,   and   Radicnlifim. 
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In  the  second  of  his  volumes  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  these  remarks,  he  gives  the  true  explanation.  The  ecclesias- 
tical uncle  of  "Uncle  Toby's"  creator  wished  his  nephew  to  ply 
the  pen  in  the  columns  of  his  party  organ.  "I  would  not  write 
newspaper  paragraphs,  thinking  it  beneath  me.  From  that  time 
my  uncle  became  my  bitterest  enemy."1  Designed  by  nature, 
as  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn  once  happily  put  it,  to  write 
causeries  in  a  library,  H.  D.  Traill  eventually  found  a  congenial 
field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  gifts  on  the  staff  of  a  great 
newspaper,  which  at  different  times  has  done  more  than  any  of 
its  morning  contemporaries  to  exemplify  the  truth  emphasised, 
with  many  pertinent  instances,  by  one  of  Traill's  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
predecessors,  who  notably  illustrated,  by  his  own  variously 
accomplished  pen,  the  truth  of  his  words.  Journalism,  said 
James  Hannay,  like  occasional  verse  or  the  lighter  departments 
of  belles  lettres  generally,  is  but  a  branch  of  literature  as  the 
parent  trunk.  And  that  to-day  not  only  sums  up,  but  exhausts, 
a  subject,  which  in  the  earlier  days  now  looked  backed  on 
caused  periodical  controversies,  in  their  way  and  at  certain  points 
reminding  one  of  the  ancient  feud  between  art  or  poetry  and 
philosophy,  culminating  as  it  did  in  the  demand  of  Socrates  for 
the  expulsion  of  poets  from  his  Republic. 

Joubert,  born  in  1754  and  dying  in  1824,  witnessed  the  establish- 
ment in  its  present  form  of  the  French  newspaper  system. 
He  evidently  saw  in  the  encroachments  of  the  journal  on 
the  book  a  danger  to  letters,  not  unlike  that  anticipated  by 
Socrates  to  government,  from  the  influence  of  imaginative  writers 
generally ;  for  the  posthumous  papers  published  by  Chateau- 
briand remind  the  people  of  the  modern  Athens,  with  all  its 
rising  wealth  of  literary  novelties,  that  the  gods  had  only 
bestowed  art  upon  the  old  Athens  because  they  were  unable  to 
give  it  truth.  Certainly  the  leisurely  conditions  under  which 
H.  D.  Traill  and  his  contemporaries  did  much,  if  not  most,  of 
their  periodical  work  enabled  them  to  invest  their  daily  or  weekly 
articles  with  a  genuinely  literary  flavour  that  is  only  a  rare 
survival  now,  but  that  was  almost  universal  then.  By  what 
general  means,  and  especially  by  the  agency  of  what  individuals, 
did  nineteenth  century  literature  thus  succeed  in  annexing 
journalism  to  itself  as  completely  as  had  been  done  by  the  earlier 
masters,  already  mentioned,  of  the  period? 

The  Thackeray  celebrations  of  last  summer,  and  the  Dickens 
centenary  ritual  that  next  year  is  to  bring  with  it,  suggest  to 
the  mental  vision  the  two  most  widely  penetrating  literary 
influences  of  the  Victorian  age,  under  whose  spell  no  worker  in 

(1)  Sterne.,   page  17. 
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any  department  of  the  writing  craft  could  choose  but  come.  As 
with  the  models,  so  with  the  educating  and  intellectual  interests 
of  the  time.  All  the  best  of  these  were  literary,  and  literary 
alone.  Dickens  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  not 
only  taught  but  trained  to  a  mastery  of  literary  technique  a  long 
sequence  of  writers  who  found  favour  with  their  employers  and 
with  the  public  in  proportion ,  not  as  they  imitated  his  style ,  but 
as  they  bettered  his  instruction.  He  had  begun  his  course  of 
editorship  with  Jlrutlcy's  Miscellany  in  1837  ;  he  continued  it  in 
1846  with  the  Daily  News ;  he  resumed  it  with  Household  Words 
in  1850.  All  the  Year  Round  once  more  occupied  him  with  the 
old  work.  He  only  ceased  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his 
literary  executants,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  them  by  the  contagious 
example  of  his  own  products,  on  that  July  day,  1870,  when  pen  and 
proofs  together  dropped  from  his  hand  at  Gadshill.  As  a  literary 
leader  Dickens  had  no  rival  among  men  of  genius  classed  with 

If.  He  lacked,  indeed,  the  blend  of  aptitude,  taste,  and 
application  that  fit  a  man  for  the  conduct  of  a  daily  sheet.  But 
in  the  case  of  magazines,  whereas  Thackeray  only  cared  or 
troubled  to  detect  merit  or  to  suggest  improvements  in  contribu- 
tions that  for  some  reason  or  other  proved  congenial  to  his  own 
humour.  Dickens  not  only  possessed,  but  industriously  cultivated, 
an  instinct  that  detected  the  elements  of  excellence  or  the 
plimmer  of  promise  in  the  floods  of  anonymous  "copy"  that 
washed  round  his  editorial  desk,  however  little  those  specimens 
may  have  appealed  to  his  own  personal  preference.  An  instance 
of  this,  so  characteristic  and  so  much  to  the  point  as  to  deserve 
notice  here,  is  given  by  Dickens  himself  in  his  preface  to  those  of 
Adelaide  Procter's  poems  that  have  ministered  relief  or  pleasure, 
sine.-  their  collection  in  book  shape,  to  innumerable  readers,  from 

M  Victoria  herself  down  to  the  humblest  and  most  desolate 
of  her  subjects.  "Miss  Mary  Berwick,"  to  use  her  pseudonym 
in  indicating  the  poetess,  had  sent  in.  during  1853,  to  Household 
H'orJ.s.  some  linos  thought  by  the  editor,  in  his  own  words,  to  be 
"very  different  from  the  shoal  of  verges  perpetually  setting  through 
his  office."  The  lines  wore  printed  :  further  compositions  were 
invited.  It  was  not  till  the  December  of  1854  that  Dickens, 
dining  with  an  old  and  dear  friend  distinguished  in  literature  as 
Barry  Cornwall,  was  enabled  to  identify  the  rising  star  he  had 
been  the  first  to  sipht  as  his  host's  daughter,  Adelaide  Anne 
Procter,  who,  together  with  her  mother,  lived  to  within  a 
•  iirahle  distance  of  the  twentieth  century.  H.  D.  Traill's 
Strrnr  lias  already  pivon  him  a  place  among  the  pure  men  of 
letters  who  adorned  the  journalism  of  the  Victorian  ago.  Another 
biographer  of  Tristram  Shandy's  creator,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
alone  represents  to-day  the  almost  vanished  fellowship  of  those 
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who,  at  the  same  time  as  Adelaide  Procter  in  metre,  were  at 
work  for  the  same  master  in  prose,  narrative  and  essay.  The 
Dickensian  methods  generally,  and  especially  the  Dickensian 
instructions  to  favourite  hands  engaged  on  the  Dickensian 
periodicals,  have  been  explained  so  fully  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with 
so  much  of  practical  knowledge  and  authority,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the  working  of  the  intellectual 
machinery  set  in  periodical  motion  by  the  author  of  David 
Copper  field.  The  very  title  borne  by  that  masterpiece,  seldom 
or  never  popularly  employed  in  its  completeness,  is  a  reminder 
that  its  author  possessed  scarcely  less  of  a  gift  for  self -education 
than  for  observing  varieties  of  circumstance  and  character,  as 
well  as  studying  the  humours  of  mankind  in  all  predicaments. 
The  full  designation  of  the  book  on  its  title  page  is  "  The  Personal 
Adventures  and  Experiences  of  David  Copperfield  the  Younger." 
Who  will  miss  here  the  audible  echo  of  Defoe  ?  while  other  titles 
revive  memories  of  Smollett.  Dickens  perfected  his  art  by 
studies  of  the  London  streets,  and  taught  those  whom  he  controlled 
to  do  the  same,  but  from  childhood  he  had  trained  his  observant 
faculties  on  a  plan  evolved  from  the  systematic  and  concentrated 
reading  of  at  least  all  the  English  classics.  He  expected  that 
those  who  wrote  for  him  should  have  done  the  same.  When 
their  childhood  had  been  denied  these  opportunities,  as  notably 
in  the  case  of  G-.  A.  Sala,  he  plainly  told  his  disciples  to  find 
their  school,  college,  and  certificate  of  graduation  in  the  British 
Museum  reading  room.  Dramatist,  as  the  author  of  The  Strange 
Gentleman,  a  comic  burletta  for  which  John  Parry  furnished  the 
still  remembered  music,  and  of  The  Village  Coquettes,  whose 
melodious  accompaniment  came  from  Hullah,  essayist,  as  well 
as  novelist.  In  this  variety  of  parts  and  their  masterly  per- 
formance, Dickens  resembled  Fielding  rather  than  any  other 
English  predecessor  in  his  art.  His  influence  upon  the  school 
he  created  was  shown  by  his  pupils  not  more  in  the  imitation  of 
himself  than  in  their  assimilation  of  the  best  that  has  been  written. 
Of  "those  about  "  Dickens,  perhaps  in  his  day  the  most  widely 
known,  if  now  the  least  remembered,  was  Andrew  Halliday,  the 
canny  Aberdonian,  who  "adapted"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  sup- 
plied J.  L.  Toole  with  The  Birthplace  of  Todgers,  and  whom 
Dickens  bracketed  with  himself  as  the  manufacturer  of  those 
social  essays  that,  long  since  a  drug  in  the  market,  were  then  a 
novelty.  To  the  plastic  power  of  Dickens 's  editorial  hands,  the 
material  to  be  worked  on  seemed  sometimes  almost  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  already  mentioned  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
brought  to  the  Household  Words  school  rare  literary  gifts  as 
well  as  the  highest  academic  discipline  and  polish ;  Joseph  C. 
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Parkinson  had  been  a  junior  Bank  and  Civil  Service  clerk ; 
John  Hollingshead  had  begun  life  as  a  commercial  traveller. 
Neither  Parkinson  nor  Hollingshead  remained  long  on  the 
periodical  Press.  While  they  belonged  to  it,  both  did  their  work 
not  only  well,  but  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  thoroughness  of  men 
who  loved  letters,  and  who  never  sat  down  to  fill  a  column 
without  some  pattern  of  literary  excellence  mentally  before  them. 
The  purely  wit-sharpening  effect  of  the  Dickensian  discipline 
upon  them  may  be  judged  from  their  subsequent  successes  in  the 
very  different  lines,  Parkinson  of  colliery  administration,  and 
Hollingshead  of  theatrical  management. 

In  an  entirely  different  category,  of  course,  stands  George 
Augustus  Sala,  ranked  by  Dickens  himself  with  such  other 
of  his  contributors  as  Charles  Eeade  and  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Sala, 
Dickons  remarked  to  Forster,  is  unsurpassed  as  regards  his 
capabilities  of  help  in  magazine  enterprise.1  Yet  over  and  above 
his  strongly  made  and  swiftly  acquisitive  brain,  even  Sala 
brought,  to  his  work  for  Dickens,  and,  indeed,  to  his  whole  literary 
course,  few  advantages  of  early  training.  Like  Thackeray,  his 
earliest  attraction  had  been  to  art,  and  though  he  had  never 
studied  Thackeray's  branch  of  art,  he  had  nearly  the  same  skill 
as  Thackeray  in  decorating  his  manuscript  with  rough  carica- 
tures, but  his  eyesight  proved  neither  fine  nor  strong  enough  for 
the  engraver's  needle.  He  had  no  sooner  made  this  discovery 
than  he  reshaped  his  entire  industrial  courso.  Though  beyond 
a  smattering  of  modern  languages  he  had  brought  little  away 
with  him  from  school,  he  was  indebted  to  his  exemplary  mother, 
n  public  singer,  for  vnlunble  acquaintances,  including  the  groat 
patron  of  that  period,  the  first  Marquis  of  (Manricarde.  Ho 
/  the  Ind's  readiness  with  his  pen.  secured  him  his  first 
rhanecs  on  the.  Press,  and  especially  with  Dickens.  Sala  had 
already  seruivd  a  ticket  for  the  great  Bloomsbury  temple  of 
learning,  whose  votaries  then  included  a  majority,  probably,  of 
-sos  in  newspaper  London.  Once  established 
on  the  staff  of  Household  Words,  ho  continued  the  curriculum 
already  begun  at  the  Museum  with  fresh  energy,  because  it  had 
boon  pursued  in  his  younger  days  by  Dickens  himself,  who  for 
years  had  doubled  the  parts  of  parliamentary  reporter  and 
British  Museum  student.  Sala  united  with  mental  qualities 
falling  little  short  of  genius  the  West  Indian  temperament,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  far  more  powerful  Italian  strain.  The  same 
trpnsntlantio  touch  was  not  loss  perceptible  in  another  writer  of 
this  period,  Charles  Austin,  sometime  fellow  of  St.  John's, 
Oxford,  vho.  in  a  Saturday  article,  coined  for  the  Daily 

(1)   John    Fnrstrr's   TAfe   of   Chnrlr*    Dickr-nt,   p.    397    frmv/n 
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Telegraph  the  nomenclature  of  "Jupiter  Junior."  This  West 
Indian  temperament  is  sometimes  apt  to  work  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  its  "copy"  is  not  always  easy  to  get.  Sala's  industry  kept 
pace  with  his  ability ;  that  in  its  phraseology  no  more  echoed 
Dickens  than  it  did  Thackeray.  With  both  of  these  he  was 
socially  intimate.  Thackeray  proposed  him  for  the  Keform,  but 
did  not  get  him  into  the  Garrick ;  while  on  Dickens 's  instance 
he  was  eventually  balloted  into  the  Fielding.  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  were,  after  their  different  fashions,  equally  good  news- 
paper men.  Both  got  out  of  journalism  as  soon  as  they  could 
exchange  it  for  book-writing,  and  what  Thackeray  called 
"  literateness  "  was  the  quality  which  each  looked  for  in  those 
who  served  under  his  flag.  Dickens,  even  more  than  Thackeray, 
lived  in  the  most  exclusive  and  highly  cultivated  society,  with 
a  great  literary  scholar  like  John  Forster  for  his  special  intimate 
and  confidant,  with  the  literary  pick  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  for 
his  companions,  and  with  the  accomplished  and  learned  seventh 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  his  most  frequent  host  in  town  or 
country.  In  his  social,  not  less  than  in  his  literary  beginnings, 
Sala,  it  has  been  seen,  owed  quite  as  much  to  his  mother's 
connection  and  goodwill  as  to  either  or  both  of  the  two  great 
literary  masters  under  whose  editorship  he  at  some  time  or  other 
wrote.  In  that  writing  he  reflected  the  influence  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  even  more  directly  than  he  did  that  of  Thackeray  or 
Dickens.  The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon,  the  novel  written  by 
him  for  Temple  Bar  as  its  first  editor,  was  a  study  in  the  manner 
of  Le  Sage,  and,  in  his  Vie  de  Marianne  period,  of  Marivaux, 
without  any  of  the  Dickensian  or  Thackerayan  ring.  His  Twice 
Round  the  Clock,  sketches  of  London  by  gaslight  and  daylight, 
suggests  the  "writer  up"  to  the  chance  "cuts"  of  a  modernised 
Hogarth.  Captain  Dangerous  owes  as  little  to  Esmond  as  to 
Barnaby  Rudge  itself,  but,  in  regard  to  general  conception,  turns 
of  thought  and  expression,  a  great  deal  to  Defoe's  Captain 
Singleton  and  Colonel  Jack.  "I  always  consider,  sir,  your  Royal 
Highness  and  myself  the  two  best  after-dinner  speakers  of  the 
time,  and  next  to  us  I  really  think  comes  Mr.  Sala."  So  said 
Lord  Houghton  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.) 
in  1874,  on  the  day  following  a  brilliant  show  of  allusive  eloquence 
by  Sala  at  a  Willis's  rooms  dinner  to  Archibald  Forbes.  This 
effort  was,  I  think,  among  those  now  living,  personally  heard, 
beside  myself,  by  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  Sir  H.  W.  Lucy,  and 
Mr.  W.  Senior.  These,  if  they  can  recall  it,  will  bear  me  out 
in  saying  that  the  speech  now  referred  to,  without  any  specific 
debt  to  either  master,  was  marked  by  the  terse  spontaneous 
felicity  of  Dickens,  and  an  aptness  of  historical  illustration  at 
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least  worthy  of  Thackeray.  Sala's  mother,  the  already-mentioned 
musical  artiste,  who  domed  herself  to  secure  her  son's  oppor- 
tunities, had  seen  him  grow  into  a  youth  better,  as  well  as  far 
more  variously  educated  than  the  average  boy,  before  he  left  the 
maternal  wing.  She  stood  so  well  in  the  opinion  of  people  like 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  that  her 
son  had  no  sooner  done  much  with  his  pen  than  many  desirable 
houses  were  open  to  him.  His  colleagues  in  the  service  of  the 
same  great  newspaper,  the  earliest  of  the  penny  dailies,  numbered 
men  association  with  whom  took  up  the  dropped  stitches  of  his 
youthful  schooling.  To  serve  in  an  editorial  department  adminis- 
tered by  Thornton  Hunt  and  James  Macdonell  was  in  itself  a 
little  education.  The  academic  distinctions  of  Edwin  Arnold,  of 
Herbert  Stack,  and  of  Edward  Dicey,  followed  by  their  work  in 
Peterborough  Court,  the  then  headquarters  of  their  paper,  made 
them  ornaments  of  any  literary  and  intellectual  coteries  with 
which  they  cared  to  mix;  and  this  because  they  all  handled,  as 
men  of  letters,  the  journalist's  pen. 

The  later  'sixties  and  the  earliest  'seventies  brought  Sala  nn 
opening  for  the  two  best  pieces  of  purely  literary  journalism  he 
ever  accomplished.  In  1869  appeared  the  English  translation  of 
the  Guiccioli  volume  about  Byron.  While  this  was  hot  from  the 
press,  Sala  received  two  or  three  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph , 
and,  writing  in  some  not  easily  found  retirement,  filled  them, 
while  the  printer's  boy  waited,  with  word-pictures  of  the 
incidents,  issues,  and  actors  in  the  Byronic  drama,  so  exhaustive 
in  themselves  and  so  fresh  in  their  treatment  that  they  would 
have  furnished  forth  one  of  those  Quarterly  Review  articles 
whose  compilers  are  allowed  as  many  weeks  for  their  labour. 
The  second  of  Sala's  tours  de  force  belonged  to  1870,  the  year  of 
Dickens's  death.  The  news  of  that  event  was  altogether  unex- 
pected ;  Sala  was  on  a  short  summer  holiday  abroad.  Without 
waiting  for  his  summons,  he  hurried  back  to  London,  ;md  arrived 
in  time  to  prepare  for  the  next  morning's  issue  of  his  newspaper, 
not  a  formal  biography,  but,  from  materials  given  him  by 
Dickens  himself,  a  personal  reenrd  of  the  groat  life  just  closod, 
and  a  forecast  of  the  estimate  likely  to  be  formed  of  the  novelist 
by  future  generations.  Boforc  the  close  of  the  week  Sala's  Jhiily 
Telegraph  tribute  to  Dickens  had  been  reprinted  in  paper  rovers 
little  volume  which,  now.  of  course,  out  of  print,  would  not 
only  stand  the  test  of  the  closest  examination  as  to  details  of 
time  and  fart,  but  which,  in  its  anticipation  of  the  future  awaiting 
the  groat  writer's  works,  would  provo  justifiod  to  the  letter  by 
all  that  has  happened  during  the  more  than  two  score  years  si 
his  departure. 
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Whether  in  its  general  or  its  personal  aspects,  this  retrospect 
will  be  altogether  misinterpreted  if  it  be  held  to  imply  that  Sala 
or   any   other  of   his  contemporaries   incidentally  mentioned  by 
name  are  held  up  as  at  all  superior  in  kind  or  degree  to  his 
successors  now  at  work.     The  single  point  I  am  here  concerned 
to  point  out  is  that  the  literary  type  of  journalist,  which  was  the 
natural  product  of  the  forces  and  interests  then  operating  with 
newspaper   readers   and   writers,   developed   in   all   concerned  a 
temper  and  taste   that  have  now   disappeared.     To  judge  from 
present  signs,  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  return.     The 
Victorian  journalism  did  but  follow  the  example  of  the  Victorian 
literature.     Long  after  the  establishment  of  the  cheap  Press,  the 
best  newspaper  diction  bore  a  closer  affinity  to  the  eighteenth- 
century   English    prose    classics    than    to    the    French    models 
popularised  in  Fleet  Street  by  the  vogue  Courier  was  beginning 
to  have  with  us  about  1825.    Gradually,  however,  the  journalistic 
style  increasingly  reflected  the  literary  influence  of  J.   S.   Mil), 
whose  Logic  (1843)  did  more  than  any  other  book  towards  setting 
up,   on  the   ashes  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,   a  literary   standard 
exactly  adapted  to  the  period.     Still,  the  culture  of  the  educated 
classes  remained  for  the  most  part  literary,  resembling  in  this 
respect   the  training    and   temper   of   those    who   reflected   and 
gratified  it  in  all  periodical  publications.     To-day  in  that  Press, 
as  elsewhere,  literary  forms  entirely  new  are  still  evolving  them- 
selves.    Since  1904,  at  intervals  of  two  years,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
in  The  Dynasts  has  clothed  vigorous  and  original  thoughts  in 
literary  garments  not  less  entirely  novel  as  to  shape  and  cut  than 
as   regards   texture   and   pattern.       In    Mr.   Chesterton's   hands 
fiction    dazes    the    unsophisticated    reader   with    unprecedented 
bizarreries  of  setting.     These  are  calculated  even  more  to  bewilder 
the  critical  sense  than  the  inventions  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  used 
by  the  poet   of   The   Dynasts  for  interpreting  the   time   spirit, 
attuning  his  verse  to  the  loyal  music  of  twentieth-century  crowds 
surging  up  and  down  the  Strand.     Features  not  less  unfamiliar  to 
those  who   look   out   on  the   world   through  nineteenth-century 
spectacles  will  be  discerned  in  other  modes  of  popular  entertain- 
ment or  instruction.     Each  successive  Christmas  of  this  Georgian 
era  has  shown  the  old-world  pantomime,  with  its  sequence  of  harle- 
quinade to  fairy  opening,  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  three-volume 
novel.     King  Edward  VII.  is  said  to  have  shrugged  his  shoulders 
on  making  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  musical  comedy.   His  son 
may   yet  have  a   command   performance    at    Windsor   of   some 
dramatic  revival  from  a  prehistoric  past  now  defying  the  most  ex- 
pert prognostic.     Prominence  was  given  to  the  essentially  literary 
character  and  mission  of  the  newspaper  of  an  earlier  generation 
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by  the  fact  that  the  parent  of  the  penny  daily  press  not  only 
recorded  the  world's  contemporary  history  from  day  to  day,  but, 
more  fully  than  any  broadsheet  had  yet  attempted,  performed  the 
duties  of  a  magazine  as  well ;  for  in  that  epoch  the  weekly  and 
monthly  miscellanies  of  art,  science,  fiction,  and  every  other 
conceivable  subject,  were  unknown.  Not  only  in  historical  or 
social  topics,  but  in  the  whole  region  of  generally  useful  know- 
ledge, the  Daily  Telegraph  became  to  London  what  the  lecture- 
room  was  to  the  provinces.  This  newspaper  gradually  found  its 
public  was  developing  a  taste  for  other  things  than  politics  or 
even  books.  It  took  pains  in  its  leading  columns  to  convey,  in 
the  least  technical,  lucid,  and  polished  English,  the  latest 
discoveries  of  physical  science,  and  the  general  trend  of  contem- 
porary movements  throughout  the  whole  domain,  practically 
ignored  since  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  about  it,  of  natural  history. 
The  men  whose  newspaper  articles  now  brought  up  to  date  the 
ei^liteenth-century  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature, 
handled  Goldsmith's  theme  with  a  minuter  and  less  unscientific 
knowledge,  but  with  scarcely  less  of  directness  and  simplicity 
than  did  Goldsmith  himself;  and  this,  not  because  any  of  them 
aimed  at  imitating  Goldsmith,  but  because  Leigh  Hunt's  son, 
Thornton  Hunt,  then  chief  of  the  Peterborough  Court  staff,  lia<] 
taught  and  shown  them  that  the  best  newspaper  style  comes,  not 
from  mimicry,  but  from  clear  thinking,  and  the  cultivation  of 
accurately  observant  mental  habits.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the 
spirit  of  literary  diseipleship  with  the  newspaper  company  now 
recalled,  that,  the  individual  writer,  perhaps  unconsciously,  did 
his  best  towards  conforming  every  piece  of  work  to  some  clearly 
preconceived  standard  of  excellence  as  regards  both  arnm.iremenl 
and  composition.  During  the  nineteenth  century's  first  half. 
Pa u-1  T;ouis  Courier,  ns  has  been  alrendy  said,  was  becoming  a 
Fleet  Street  classic.  After  the  'fifties,  too,  the  better  sort  of 
men,  whose  daily  business  lay  in  that  thoroughfare,  made  it  their 
fashion  periodically  to  re-discover  some  among  the.  old-world 
forgotten  masters  of  their  own  tonguo,  notably,  as  T  can 
renternher,  Thomas  Fuller,  besides,  far  more  than  they  had 
hitherto  done,  steeping  themselves  in  Matthew  Arnold,  Brown- 
ing, and  Carlyle.  At  the  same  time  two  of  the  strongest  and 
most  accomplished  writers  for  the  periodical  Press  boasted  that 
they  were  not  so  much  men  of  letters  ns  men  of  sense.  One  of 
these  was  G.  H.  Lewes,  the  other  was  Huxley,  the  man  who, 
tnkinjr  up  Tames  Hannay's  remark,  "I  care  nothing  for  homo 
except  as  a  creature  of  historical  tradition,"  observed,  "And  T 
nothing  for  homo  except  as  a  compound  of  pas  and  water, 
but  if  we  were  better  educated  than  we  are,  we  should  respect 
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each  other's  studies  more."  The  books  written  by  H.  D.  Traill, 
drawn  upon  for  some  of  these  remarks,  show  the  width  and 
accuracy  of  his  literary  scholarship,  marked  as  it  was  by  signs 
of  obligation  to  studies  like  those  of  Lewes  and  Huxley.  At 
Oxford  he  had  taken  the  classical  honours  usual  to  a  fellow  of 
St.  John's.  But  his  best  education  came  to  him  from  his  reading 
for  "Bones  and  stinks,"  as  the  old  physical  science  schools  used 
to  be  called.  H.  L.  Mansel,  then  the  local  leader  of  Oxford 
conservatism,  and  the  chief  intellectual  force  of  Traill' s  own 
college,  never  gave  himself  up  so  entirely  to  theological  or 
metaphysical  disputations  as  not  to  take  a  pride  in  making  a 
palaestra  for  clever  pupils  of  a  journalistic  turn  like  Traill.  "  Some 
rhetorical  ability,"  was  Jowett's  not  too  generous  summary  of 
the  Tory  churchman  and  philosopher  who  dominated  the  neigh- 
bouring college  of  Laude.  Mansel,  however,  in  his  New 
Phrontisterion ,  showed  a  pretty  turn  of  his  own  for  belles  lettres 
of  the  academic  kind ;  by  his  influence  and  example  he  made 
proficiency  in  that  sort  of  composition  a  college,  if  not  a  university 
tradition  which,  after  its  brilliant  illustration  by  Traill  and  Nolan, 
was  with  undimmed  brightness  carried  on  by  the  successors  of 
these,  Bishop  Copleston  of  Calcutta,  and  his  colleague  in  the 
Oxford  Spectator,  Mr.  T.  Humphry  Ward.  There  still  flourishes 
at  least  one  representative  of  Traill 's  exact  period  and  literary 
fellowship  on  the  Isis,  his  old  schoolfellow,  subsequently  best 
known  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Sidney  P.  Hall. 

The  point  in  the  Victorian  age  now  looked  back  upon,  as  a 
result  also  of  other  influences  than  those  already  explained,  formed 
the  high- water  mark  of  the  entire  newspaper  system's  domina- 
tion by  the  literary  spirit.  Frederick  Greenwood  had,  in  1863, 
succeeded  Thackeray  as  editor  of  the  Cornhill ;  elsewhere  than 
here,  or  even  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  he  uniformly  contrived  to 
suffuse  his  own  newspaper  writing,  or  that  of  which  he  was  the 
cause  in  others,  with  the  Thackerayan  flavour.  This  quality  was 
a  distillation  from  Addison  and  others  of  the  Queen  Anne's  men, 
including  him  apostrophised  by  Pope  as  "Dean,  Drapier, 
Biekerstaff,  or  Gulliver."  In  1865  came  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
On  this  Traill's  co-operation  with  Greenwood  showed  its  results 
in  work  which,  by  scrupulously  avoiding  the  "conventionalities" 
of  journalese,  set  a  wholesome  example  to  the  Press  of  that  day 
generally,  and  which,  by  its  success,  proved  the  existence  of  an 
upper  middle-class  public  whose  tastes  were  at  least  not  less 
genuinely  literary  than  were  the  writers  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  popular  daily  Press,  and  more  particularly  the 
morning  broadsheet  which  Traill  was  afterwards  to  serve,  pub- 
lished daily  specimens  of  journalism  stamped  as  clearly  with  the 
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hall-mark  of  literature  as  any  periodical  pieces  from  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  Douglas  Jerrold,  or  even  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  themselves.  James  Macdonell's  essays  on  French 
politics  and  thought,  republished  in  book  form,  had  first  attracted 
notice  as  contributions  to  the  Spectator,  or  more  frequently  to 
the  morning  newspaper  on  which  his  London  work  began,  and 
with  which,  throughout  his  best  years,  his  connection  remained. 
When  Fun  flourished  under  Tom  Hood  as  a  rival  to  Punch, 
W.  J.  Prowse,  in  daily  journalism  Macdonell's  colleague,  created 
in  its  pages  a  character,  as  regards  originality  and  humour,  at 
least  the  equal  of  Thackeray's  Yellowplush.  This  was  Nicholas, 
the  droll,  bibulous,  mendacious  tipster,  with  something  in  him 
of  Falstaff  and  more  of  Munchausen,  who,  d  propos  of  his  per- 
formances at  the  Wimbledon  rifle  meeting,  says  with  a  smile, 
over  a  glass  of  "sherry  wine  "  :  "I  shoot  as  I  write — lying."  It 
was  while  these  queer  sketches  were  coming  out  in  Fun  that 
the  same  paper  published  the  purely  Dickensian  Mrs.  Brown, 
of  "Arthur  Sketchley  "  (George  Eose),  who  had  been  at  Magdalen 
Hall  with  Delane,  and  who  had  followed  Newman  to  Eome, 
taking  with  him  Clement  Scott  and  one  or  two  more  of  that  little 
company. 

"Back    to    my    leader    at    night, 

Back   to  my  novel  at  day, 

Back   to  the  drama   I   write, 

Back  to  the  stall  at  the  play." 

The  once-familiar  lines  describe  with  literal  truth  the  daily 
routine  of  the  average  newspaper  man  in  that  period.  And  the 
novels,  not,  indeed,  intended  for  all  time,  but  appearing  mostly 
in  provincial  papers,  and  afterwards  in  the  old  three-volume  form 
(S.  W.  Tinsley  Bros.,  Catherine  Street)  answered  their  purpose, 
and  showed  throughout  their  dialogues  and  situations,  to  quote 
an  epithet  first  set  going  by  Thackeray,  and  already  quoted  in 
these  remarks,  the  thoroughly  "literate"  hand  whose  cunning 
owed  much  to  the  same  process  of  self-teaching  as  that  which 
Dickens  had  gone  through  himself,  and  which  he  urged  upon  all 
whom  he  took  into  his  school.  Of  these  newspaper  men, 
Thackeray's  or  Trollope's  rivals  in  the  manufacture  at  short, 
regular  intervals  of  the  old  three-decker  fictions,  the  cleverest 
was  Edmund  Yates.  In  his  case,  Albert  Smith  completed  the 
training  which  Dickens  had  begun,  and  turned  him  out  a  pro- 
ficient in  smart,  neat,  antithetical  diction,  showing  throughout 
his  twenty-odd  stories  the  rather  superficial  observer,  indeed,  of 
life  and  character,  but  the  student  of  letters  as  well  as  of  the 
world.  He  may  seldom  rise  to  epigram,  but  there  are  few  pages 
on  which  he  fails  to  display  the  literary  polish  that  only  comes 
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from  intellectual  elbow-grease.  "To  pay  a  tradesman,  to  whom 
a  long  bill  is  owing,  a  five-pound  note  is  like  giving  a  wet  brush 
to  a  very  old  hat;  it  creates  a  temporary  gleam  of  comfort,  but 
no  more."  This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  a  book  live ; 
but  in  the  last  century's  second  half,  whether  met  with  in  print 
or  heard  on  the  stage,  it  imparted  to  the  public  an  agreeable 
sensation  as  of  a  clever  and  not  too  exacting  appeal  to  their 
intellectual  perceptions.  Nor  to-day  will  anyone  dip  into  Yates's 
novels  without  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  clever  and 
shrewdly  observant  writer,  imbued  with  just  that  amount  of 
literary  spirit  that  suited  the  temper  of  the  time.  Dickens 's 
appreciation  of  Edmund  Yates's  work  went  much  beyond  that 
expressed  here.  Especially  was  his  praise  lavished  on  Broken 
to  Harness  and  Black  Sheep.  The  latter  of  these,  for  special 
reasons,  may  be  briefly  noticed  now.  One  of  its  most  clearly 
drawn  characters,  George  Dallas,  the  journalist,  was  intended 
for,  and  succeeded  in  being,  so  far  as  concerns  his  newspaper 
relationship,  a  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  G.  A.  Sala.  The  shrewd 
and  prim  editor  who  so  cordially  welcomed  Dallas' s  copy  when 
he  could  get  it  was  Walker,  a  bygone  conductor  of  the  Daily 
News.  The  villain  of  the  book,  with  a  good  angel  in  the  person 
of  his  cleverer  wife,  Harriet  Bouth,  like  that  lady  herself,  re- 
appeared very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  novel  in  a  drama 
called  Hunted  Down,  played  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  during 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mathew's  short  lesseeship  in  1867.  The 
exemplary  and  resourceful  wife  was  represented  by  Miss  Herbert, 
while  the  good-for-nothing  husband  supplied  Henry  Irving  with 
the  first  role  in  a  "character  part "  performed  by  him  to  a  West 
End  audience.  The  most  fortunate  of  Yates's  enterprises,  the 
World,  in  its  methods  and  aims  was,  more  even  than  any  of  his 
novels,  an  expression  of  Yates's  personality.  Enabling  him  as  it 
did  to  leave  at  his  death  a  valuable  property  behind  him,  it 
connected  him  with  two  men  of  literary  power  rare  even  in  that 
literary  age.  Of  these,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere  had  recently 
brought  to  maturity  a  crisp  and  vigorous  style,  effective  in  pro- 
portion to  its  simplicity,  akin  to  that  exemplified  by  Greenwood 
and  Traill  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  same  diction  had  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles  to  the  Morning  Post  as  well 
as,  about  the  same  time,  to  his  own  Vanity  Fair.  In  this  still 
flourishing  weekly  it  founded  a  tradition  illustrated  by  different 
hands,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  without  a  break.  Mr. 
Labouchere's  fresh,  racy,  and  idiomatic  English  did  not  come 
from  any  previous  newspaper  training ;  it  was  merely  the  man 
himself,  the  cleverest  raconteur  of  the  time,  in  print.  The  other 
of  those  now  referred  to,  E.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  had  taught 
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himself,  entirely  as  a  writer  on  the  Morning  Post,  to  reproduce 
as  happily  as  was  ever  done  by  Thackeray,  the  literary  manner 
and  general  method  of  Addison.  This  happened  in  the  days 
before  the  Post  had  become  a  Borthwick  property.  His  father, 
that  Duke  of  Buckingham  whose  palace  at  Stowe,  and  all  whose 
magnificent  fortunes,  fell  with  so  historic  a  crash  in  1848,  could 
do  nothing  more  for  his  natural  son  than  get  him  that  journalistic 
opening,  his  fitness  to  profit  by  which  his  grace  took  for  granted. 
The  Post  was  then  Palmerstonian.  Palmerston  himself  took  a 
keen  interest  in  certain  Anglo-German  projects  not  favoured  by 
the  Court  or  by  his  own  Cabinet.  He  particularly  detested  our 
Vienna  Ambassador,  Bloomfield.  Seeing  Murray's  aptitudes  for 
such  a  business,  Palmerston  put  him  into  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  made  him  an  attache"  at  the  Austrian  capital.  Here,  while 
writing  for  the  Morning  Post,  he  was  also  to  furnish  Palmerston 
with  private  reports,  sent  not  directly  to  the  great  man,  but 
to  someone  in  his  pay  connected  with  the  newspaper.  In 
consequence  of  their  bearing  an  incorrect  address,  some  of 
Murray's  letters  came  back,  and  were  opened  by  the 
ambassador.  Palmerston,  who  was,  of  course,  appealed  to, 
laughed  the  matter  off,  called  Murray's  irregularity  "zealous 
youth's  error,"  but  at  the  same  time  told  Murray  he  had  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  that,  though  he  might  yet  have  diplomatic 
promotion,  he  must  never  again  appear  in  our  Austrian  Chancery. 
Palmerston  so  far  fulfilled  his  promise  that  he  changed  Murray 
to  Constantinople,  where  England  was  then  represented  by  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who,  already  advised  of  the  newcomer's 
escapades,  promptly  sent  him  home  with  despatches.  Ke- 
appearing  in  England,  to  his  natural  indignation  Murray  received 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  consulship.  This  appointment  he 
either  did  not  trouble  to  take  up,  or  very  shortly  quitted.  By 
this  time  lie  luid  written  for  Dickens  The  Roving  Englishman  in 
Household  Words,  had  acquired  a  journalistic  reputation,  and 
stood  high  among  the  stylists  of  his  time  in  periodical  letters. 
Subsequently  to  this,  Murray  obtained  the  Odessan  consulate;  it 
was  his  dismissal  from  this  by  the  then  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  which ,  on  his  return  to  London ,  made  him  for  the  future 
devote  his  pen  to  lampooning  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  his 
family,  though  as  a  fact  he  admitted  he  had  less  of  a  grievance 
against  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  than  against  the  man  whom 
he  described  as  a  Foreign  Office  clerk,  but  who  was  in  reality 
James  Murray,  an  assistant  under-secretary.  Murray's  Young 
Brown,  which  ran  through  the  Cornhill  under  Greenwood's  editor- 
ship, abounds  in  autobiographic  touches,  as  it  does  in  genuinely 
epigrammatic  felicities,  and  contains  two  descriptive  passages 
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unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  his  time  for  delicacy  and  power ; 
one  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  ducal  splendours,  the  other  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  Young  Brown's  birth. 

Grenville  Murray,  known  to  the  last  in  the  restaurants  he 
frequented  as  "the  little  duke,"  had  died  in  Paris  some  seven  or 
eight  years  when  the  winter  visitors  to  Biarritz  in  1889  began  to 
number  the  tall,  distinguished  presence  of  Francis  Charles 
Lawley,  a  younger  son  of  the  first,  and  a  great  uncle  of  the 
present  fourth  Lord  Wenlock.  On  the  Daily  Telegraph  W.  J. 
Prowse's  graceful,  polished,  and  often  genial  raillery,  as  already 
mentioned,  sometimes  equalled,  if  not  bettered,  that  of 
Thackeray's  earlier  fugitive  pieces.  In  the  same  columns,  Lawley 
had  entered  the  lists  against  Charles  Greville  the  diarist,  and  did 
not  come  off  second  best.  His  first  series  of  Sketches  of  Limmers, 
soon  followed  by  Dropped  Stitches  at  Lim-mers,  and,  many  years 
later,  by  his  Reminiscences  of  Crockfords,  really  beat  Greville, 
Raikes,  and,  anticipatorily ,  the  then  unpublished  Creevey  on 
their  own  ground.  So,  at  a  still  later  date  in  the  same  news- 
paper, did  its  commissioned  explorer,  George  Smith,  lighting  on 
the  contemporary  uniform  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  go  one  better 
than  the  historians,  scientific  or  unscientific,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  countries,  from  Herodotus  to  Eawlinson  or  Layard,  and  from 
them  to  Sayce. 

All  this  while  The  Times,  then  edited  by  Delane,  not  himself 
primarily  a  man  of  letters,  was  indulging  and  strengthening  any 
public  literary  taste  by  those  book  reviews  during  the  long 
vacation  from  the  pens  of  Dallas,  Lucas,  and  Phillips.  These 
articles,  to  many  of  its  subscribers,  made  the  newspaper  more 
attractive  daring  the  dead  season  than  at  any  other  time.  For 
writers,  too,  as  well  as  readers,  they  had  something  of  the  useful- 
ness belonging  to  Macaulay's  essays.  The  vacation  articles  about 
books  and  writers  contributed  by  Dallas,  Lucas,  and  Phillips  to 
The  Times  were  directly  instrumental  in  improving  the  English 
prose  of  the  Press  generally,  through  their  enthusiasm  for  two 
English  stylists,  then  at  work,  but  only  taken  for  models  by 
periodical  pens  after  the  notice  given  to  them  in  The  Times  ; 
these  were  George  Borrow  and'  Thomas  Love  Peacock.  In  that 
last  writer  was  a  subtle  quality  communicating  itself  to  the  best 
journalistic  brains  of  the  time.  It  certainly  inspired  the  two 
really  original  contributions  to  belles  lettres,  during  the  last 
portion  of  the  nineteenth  century,  from  working  journalists, 
Lawrence  Oliphant's  Piccadilly  (1870)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's 
New  Republic  (1877).  Before  the  journalist  can  influence  his 
time,  he  must  represent  it.  He  did  so  during  the  last  century's 
second  half,  after  the  fashion  and  in  the  instances  here  set  forth, 
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by  mirroring  in  his  diction  and  treatment  the  literary  tastes  which 
the  influence  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  had  done  something  to 
extend  and  deepen,  but  which  was  really  rooted  in  the  intellectual 
prejudices  as  well  as  the  educational  methods  of  the  time.  All  that 
has  now  changed.  Among  newspaper  people  the  good  all  round 
man,  who  may  have  had  now  and  then  a  smattering  of  science, 
but  who  was  particularly  at  home  in  politics  and  letters,  and  who 
could  do  into  flowing  English  couplets,  for  appearance  in  his  news- 
paper next  morning,  the  Westminster  play,  prologue  and 
epilogue,  has  been  replaced  by  the  specialist  of  a  few  depart- 
ments, by  the  manufacturer  of  literary  pemmican,  and  the 
condenser,  sometimes  of  old-world  folios,  sometimes  of  the  chief 
points  in  the  universal  Press  of  this  planet,  into  tabloids  to  be 
taken  as  a  whet  for  breakfast  or  as  a  digestive  for  lunch.  This 
new  work  affords  the  performer  as  much  real  display,  no  doubt, 
of  ability  and  resourcefulness,  as  tasks  of  a  very  different  kind 
provided  for  his  predecessors.  No  comparison  between  the  merits 
of  the  two  is  here  made  or  even  hinted.  The  one  concern  lias 
been  to  point  out  and  illustrate  the  .  contrast  between  the  two 
epochs. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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